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THE PASSION FOR DISTINCTION. 

BT PROFESSOR MAURICE FRAWCIS EGAN, LL.D. 



At the Court of St. Germain, in the reign of the Sun King, 
there was the " divine tabouret," as Madame de Sevigne calls it, in 
her letter of Wednesday, the first of April, 1671. And Madame 
de Sevigne's epithets are so precious as to be worthy of the 
exact date. So one day, when the pretty young woman who had 
married de Ventadour, the wretched old Duke, for the sacred 
privilege of the tabouret, waited until it could be brought for her, 
our Lady of the Letters whispered to the grand master of cere- 
monies, "Ah, let her have it; it has cost her dear enough ! " 

Not only at Saint Germain, but everywhere is the tabouret — 
that little stool on which the Duchess who has succeeded may 
sit in the presence of the Queen — that symbol of exclusive dis- 
tinction for which many of us give a price much greater than even 
the pretty Madame de Ventadour paid. The passion of the human 
race is for distinction. There are many who declare to them- 
selves and whisper to those intimate friends that contrive to have 
heart to heart talks with the world, that they are quite content 
with the approbation of conscience. And yet they are not un- 
happy when the world is made to find this out. Even some of the 
pious among us look forward with calm expectation to the pub- 
licity of the day of judgment. There is almost as much sweetness 
in the thought that one may be distinctly seen among the sheep, 
as in the calm trust that the unbeliever will be conspicuously 
among the goats, observing from afar with conviction those fleeces 
of a whiteness which he would never see before. We have toler- 
ance for the infidel who does not accept God — but not for the 
unbeliever who has doubted us. 

Ever since little Abel traced on the yielding surface of the 
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palm leaf the first hieroglyphics with his sharpest finger nail, we 
have been taught that to be virtuous is to be happy. All the 
people, like Rousseau, who were not particularly virtuous or par- 
ticularly happy, have insisted on this; but the judgment of man- 
kind ought clearly to announce that virtue discovered by the 
world gives more real happiness to the possessor of it than virtue 
undistinguished. For us, there is nothing left of the chaste 
Susanna, except her example. And that example would have 
been lost to the world, if the knowledge of her virtue had been 
confined to the wicked elders. Besides, virtue, sufficiently and 
modestly made known, gives its possessor such a title to distinc- 
tion that he is justly disappointed if that distinction be not at 
once conferred on him. 

In France, where virtue ought to be common, the State rewards 
the virtuous poor with a series of prizes. The virtuous rich are al- 
lowed to take care of themselves, and this perhaps accounts for the 
marvellous condition of society we discover through the reading of 
the novels of M. de Balzac, M. de Goncourt and M. de Maupas- 
sant; it also goes to show that virtue is not its own reward. 

For example, we know that the maxims of the great Dr. 
Franklin are supposed to be as deeply carved on the heart of 
every true American as the word " Calais " was cut into that of 
Queen Mary. But one cannot help observing that they are all 
maxims intended to make the practitioner of them appear well in 
the eyes of his fellows. " Two removes," Dr. Franklin says, " are 
worse than a fire " — which means that the man who chooses his 
house with care will be able to entertain his friends with un- 
cracked cut glass and unbattered silver, and even toothpicks un- 
twisted and unbent by the rude handling of the porters. What 
is this maxim — taken at random from the large number imprinted 
on little blue plates for the instruction of children — but an in- 
centive to the acquirement of the distinguished good opinion of 
one's little world? 

Frugality is a virtue frequently insisted upon, and honesty — 
which, as we all know, is said to be the best policy — and industry 
and patience with the insolent until you grow old enough to whip 
him, or " smart." enough to ruin him when he tries to make a 
" corner " in corn. But what is the chief end of all these virtues? 
Distinction. 

It is not fair to call the appetite for distinction mere vanity. 
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It is only a sign of that peculiar dislike with which the natural 
man looks on the practice of equality. Was it not Ibsen who said 
that, when the world comes to be divided between the knouters 
and the knouted, he trusted that his son would be/ among the 
knouters? At present, Ibsen, having distinguished himself, does 
not object to seeing all other men equal. For his son it will be 
different. It is more distinguished and less unpleasant to be 
among the knouters. Eeasons can always be found by the 
ingenious human mind for swinging the knout, and the man 
who gives the most brilliant reasons will be the most distin- 
guished knouter; for even in this process there is room for the 
intellect. The next best thing would be to receive more bruises 
and welts than the rest of the knouted, and to be clever enough 
to exhibit them to the eyes of the world. That means martyrdom 
— and martyrdom means distinction. There have been martyrs 
who cared nothing for the world; there are martyrs who die 
their deaths and make no signals to the populace. They are " out 
of our star;" they are probably "mystics," and the world really 
dislikes a mystic, except when he can tell fortunes. 

The quality of distinction casts out all petty vanity or envy; 
it satisfies one of the natural desires of the man or the woman 
— which is, to be different from other men or women. Chris- 
tianity insists on equality; but it appeals to the supernatural. 
Even now it is said that, after nearly two thousand years, there 
are Christians who most love those technically called their breth- 
ren, when they see them from a great height and shower benefits 
upon them. Speaking, however, from a worldly point of view, it 
is necessary to observe that Christianity has nothing to do with 
that appetite for distinction which gave Thais a fine place in 
Dryden's musical poem, and caused Caasar to gain the hatred of 
alien boys through having written a book of travels. 

The " Commentaries " may have been a mere campaign docu- 
ment — a bit of common sense hurled against those of Rome who 
were sufficiently volatile to prefer — as Gouverneur Morris once 
said — " lightning to light; " or it may have been the result of a 
desire of a fighting man to show that he could distinguish him- 
self in the way of phrases. At any rate, Csesar had as great 
a passion for distinction as any man that ever lived. In this, 
he was equalled by Nero, who had less physical difficulties, but 
more moral ones to overcome; and who, having a damaged repu- 
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tation, took, as a matter of course, to the elevating of the stage. 
It was his last resort, for there was so little to be done in the 
way of achieving distinction in his day. The hook makers had 
worked prodigiously under Augustus, and Nero's experience had 
been too limited to shock Eome with the sort of erotic novel 
which has ceased — through force of having been too often re- 
peated — to shock us of the nineteenth century. Caligula and the 
rest had left so little to be done that we find the unfortunate Nero, 
who strove hard to be different from other men, only distinguished 
in history for the things he did not do. 

The undistinguished man of normal mind will always be en- 
vious; the half -distinguished man must always be vain, although 
men of this«sort never express their feelings with the frankness 
of the undistinguished or half-distinguished woman; she may be 
neither envious nor vain where she alone is concerned; she ef- 
faces these qualities in herself in order to exercise them in the 
pursuit of distinction for her children. How truly Shakespeare 
shows us that the power of Lady Macbeth's self-negation con- 
sisted in her capacity for sacrificing other people. 

To be distinguished is to be without envy, vanity or malice — 
if one be distinguished enough. If not — ah, clear the way! — 
the climber to the sun must have place, even if he have to crush 
the light in a hundred stars on his way upward. And how he 
hates those nearest to the Great Light; they are in his place. And 
how he despises that pale sycophant, the moon; but if he were 
the sun and she took all her light through his condescension, 
he would love her — positively. If we cannot throw out all envy 
and malice and vanity through the Christian rule, we might only 
do so by making every member of the human race more distin- 
guished than his brother. 

In our country, it is difficult to be entirely distinguished. The 
aristocrat is generally a person of distinction in countries where 
his rank carries with it certain privileges. It is impossible to be 
an aristocrat in a land where one has to pay for one's privileges; 
and where one is obliged to do a liberal amount of advertising in 
the newspapers, to be noticed by the great mob at all. With 
us, to be privileged, a man must be rich. And, then, even that 
desirable quality does not place him entirely beyond the reach 
of his fellow citizens. To feel really distinguished, the possible 
aristocrat must have a settled and recognized position. Now, the 
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vast number of the inhabitants of these United States do not 
reverence the man of many millions. They may respect his 
money. They are interested in him, but his pedigree is of no im- 
portance to them. He may be of the blood of the Californian 
Argonauts; his veins may be full of the pale azure of the Puri- 
tan; the drab fluid of eminent Quakers may be his; the rich port- 
flavored stream of the Virginian cavaliers may bestow on him 
the prestige of the gout; even decades of the generous gumbo 
soup may have nourished his Creole-tinted river of life; all this 
is as nothing in the eyes of his countrymen, if he be not vastly 
opulent. In this sense, Coventry Patmore, who was a Tory, is 
right: democracy is an enemy to distinction. To be distinguished 
you must stand out among your fellows; they must acknowledge 
that you stand out — or all is dust and ashes ! But where one's fel- 
lows may be one's possible equals whenever the fate that presides 
over stocks and bonds and real estate so decrees, and where one's 
sense of superiority is incomplete until the newspapers, reflecting 
ihe people, admit it, distinction is always on the eve of extinction. 

That old and ugly and wicked Duke de Ventadour did not 
need acknowledgement from the folk of the Rue St. Honore or 
the Faubourg St. Antoine. He was supremely indifferent to them. 
And, later, they found that the only way to efface the preten- 
sions of such as he was to chop their heads off. While the Duke 
de Ventadour lived, he was — rich or poor — the Duke de Venta- 
dour, and that was all about it; and wherever the court should 
go, in penury or in exile, the tabouret, which his wife had bought 
so dear, would be hers, were it only a rough, three-legged stool. 

But in our country, your great lady cannot have a tabouret 
all to herself, unless it be in a Pullman car — and then she must 
buy it, if her husband has not already bought the car itself. 
Observe that the Marquise de Sevigne acknowledges, without envy, 
without question, the value of the tabouret, for which she would 
not have her beloved daughter pay such a price as the pretty 
duchess had paid. The chief worth of the tabouret was that its 
value was recognized, not only at Saint Germain, but in every 
civilized court in Europe. There was distinction, essential and 
consummate. It is this for which our fine fleur of riches longs, 
and which, in spite of the bridging of hundreds of years with 
crests and whole broadsides of coat armor and family portraits in 
mail and periwig, it cannot attain. Where everybody can be of 
VOL. clxvii. — NO. 504. 37 
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a great family, if he wants to pay the herald, where can the 
aristocratic American dove, with her beak full of assorted 
branches from family trees, discover a dry and consoling spot from 
which she can view the lower world? A millionaire may write 
books to be distinguished, as Caesar and Napoleon III. wrote 
books, but everybody writes books nowadays, and even a million- 
aire cannot afford to pay people to read them. There is the career 
of politics; but the aristocrat, being so much more sensitive than 
other folk, is in the position of an animated target which cannot 
refrain from picking up the bullets that have hit it. 

Caste is difficult and variable. There are great families in 
Portland, Me., known to Boston, at which the distinguished by 
blood in San Antonio, Tex., sneer; there are supremely eminent 
folk in Germantown, Pa., acknowledged in Philadelphia, who are 
held to be persons of rather mean descent in Algiers, La. There 
can be nothing but an ephemeral and volatile distinction where 
there is no settled status. In a word, neither riches nor genius 
nor official position can insure, in our country, that permanent 
and delightful place from which you can look down serenely 
because so many people are perpetually looking up. This is 
never mentioned as one of the joys of heaven; it is because of 
the omission that some of us strive so hard not to go there. 

Frugality and industry and that politic honesty which the late 
Dr. Franklin so much admired, joined with other talents not men- 
tioned in the headlines of the copy books, may make a man rich 
to the extent of daring to have diamonds set in his front teeth; 
but he cannot get the tabouret for his wife. How fortunate 
that villainous Duke de Ventadour was, and how ecstatic were 
the days of the ml de bwuf. They were regretted by that amiable 
Bishop of Autun, who had all the distractions of Faust joined to 
the most delectable one of deceiving the devil — or himself — at 
the end ! Under the great Louises, the man of distinction had 
not even to take the trouble to be born, and, the moment he 
veiled, the right of the tabouret was his to claim for a prospective 
duchess. Ah, the dear old rock! What times! What manners! 

Caste in our country cannot distinguish us; money leaves 
much to be desired; the man is swallowed up in his money; the 
dewdrop slips into the golden sea. Even the Buddhist has some 
doubt as to whether he will not be distinguished in Nirvana; and 
we naturally look beyond this life for the distinction it cannot 
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give. Our desire to be acknowledgedly superior to our neighbors 
may be satisfied abroad. The day of tabourets in France is gone; 
in exchange, one may pay for a good seat on the pavement of 
the Cafe de la Paix or in the Champs Elysees. England is the 
land of the tabouret; and there ape nobles with some of the 
privileges of de Ventadour; if you have a daughter, you may 
pay as dear as you like for them. There are titles in France and 
Spain and Italy, but there is nothing on earth so much like the 
privilege of the tabouret as a presentation at the Court of St. 
James's by the right person — and, if that person happens to 
be of the truly distinguished and set apart in England, the Amer- 
ican whose aspirations have hitherto been unsatisfied may at last 
rest. The balm in the strawberry leaves cannot be bought too 
dear. 

Hence, we look abroad for that corroboration of our deserts 
which we cannot get at home — which neither virtue nor genius 
nor wealth nor our own colossal good opinion of ourselves can 
obtain for us under our own flag. Hence, we play with crests 
and shields and family trees in little Japanese gardens where 
a month is made to represent a hundred years; but it is mostly 
mere playing, for such distinction as the natural man in an ar- 
tificial atmosphere wants, is impossible in a republic of voters. 
If we are aristocrats at heart, blame Sir Walter Scott — if any- 
body with a heart can find the heart to blame him, and if, when 
our hard-earned dollars fail us, we gaze longingly at the social 
distinction possible in the monarchies, let us not revile those la- 
dies, who, like the charming Duchess de Ventadour, are willing to 
give a very great price for the privilege of being highly different 
from the women they know and the women they do not know. 

Maubice Fbancib Egast. 



